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Literature is one of those finer manufactures which a new country will always 
find it easier to import than to raise. There must be a great accumulation 
of stock in a nation, and a great subdivision of labour, before the arts of 
composition are brought to any great degree of perfection. The great aven- 
ues to wealth must be all filled, and many left in hereditary opulence or me- 
diocrity, befere there can be leisure enough, among such a people, to rel- 
ish the beauties of poetry, or to create an effectual demand for the produc- 
tions of genius. 

Edinburgh Review. 


[Concluded from page 86.] . 

HAVING stated some of the reasons which have hereto- 
fore prevented the inhabitants of thts country from excelling 
in literature, we shall now examine the impediments to our in- 
tellectual improvement as they exist at the present time. 

One of the greatest difficulties results from the peculiar 
form of our government. ‘The states being entirely independ- 
ént of each other and of the general government, have sepa- 
rate interests. ‘These give rise to many local prejudices, 
which exist through every section of the union. The great 
extent of our country, embracing such a diversity of climate 
and productions, has many years since formed a Northern, 
Southern and Western interest. Although these great distinc- 
tions are increasing, still the bond of union in these sec- 
tions of the country, is not sufficient to overcome those strong 
prepossessions, by which the inhabitants of every state have 
long been influenced, and which have “ grown with their 
growth and strengthened with their strength.”? These have 
been much increased by the competition of neighbouring cities, 
and the success attending the internal improvements of each 
particular section of the country. The commercial advantages 
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gained by one city have been lost by another. To counter- 
act these effects, similar improvements have been made, and 
the trade thus diverted has returned to its former channel. 
New jealousies have thus been excited, which give a colour- 
ing toall their intercourse. Our cities so nearly resemble each 
other in importance, that these competitions produce an un- 
happy effect upon the literature of the country ; the inhabi- 
tants of each section being desirous to promote their own liter- 
ature, and unwilling to patronize that of a neighbouring state. 
There are talents in the United States adequate to the support 
of several Magazines, equal to either the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, but in consequence of state distinctions, 
these talents have been diverted into many channels, and it 
will probably be many years before they can be brought to a 
focus. The ephemeral existence of most of the periodical 
publications of this country, is a striking proof of the truth of 
this assertion. 

These prejudie¢es are still more visible in the patronage of 


‘our Universities and Colleges. Numerous attempts have 


been made to place some of our older institutions on a firm ba- 
sis, but in most instances the liberality has been confined to 
the state in which the college was located. ‘The stream of 
benevolence has been greatly divided, and instead of flowing 
into ‘one channel, forming a mighty river, and rolling its 
blessings to enrich and fertilize the country, it has scarcely 
been perceptible. Enough has in this manner been contri- 
buted, to endow one or two Universities with the same liber- 
ality as those of Europe. The inhabitants of every state feel 
desirous of having one College within their own territory, and 
if it is of considerable extent, at least two. In supporting 
these all its patronage is exercised. The effect produced by 
partially endowing so many institutions, as might have been 
foreseen, has been to elevate them but just above our gram- 
mar schools. After drooping a few years in penury, 
some of them have been deserted, first by the students, and 
then by the officers, and their walls permitted to moulder un- 
der the hand of time. In consequence of these jealousies, 
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many of our igstitutions have been destitute of those funds 
which were necessary to their existence, while others have 
had to depend principally upon tuition for their support. Their 
poverty has rendered it necessary for each of the officers to in- 
struct in several departments, thus dividing their time and 
enabling them to become much less perfect in either, than if 
they had devoted the energies of their minds to a single science. 
In the United States the higher officers of our Colleges are, 
more than any other class of our citizens, literary and scien- 
tifical. With those difficulties to encounter, it could hardly 
be expected, that they could have added much to the reputa- 
tion of the union. 

The apparatus and cabinets of most of our literary institu- 
tions are small, while, with the exception of the University of 
Cambridge, there is no one whose library amounts to more 
than ten thousand volumes. The student has here a limited op- 
portunity to consult the great masters of ancient learning. His 
principal books of reference or reading, are the Greecian and 
Roman Classics, and the standard works of the few last cen- 
turies. The knowledge acquired is comparatively superficial, 
and he seldom is ableto “ drink deep” from the fountain of 
learning or literature, | 

Another difficulty in our advancement in literature, is the 
want of Fellowships. Of these there is but one in the United 
States, and that furnishes but a bare subsistence to the indi- 
vidual who fills it. Attached to most if not all the Universities 
of Europe, are a considerable number of gentlemen, support- 
ed by the funds of those institutions, who devote their lives to 
the acquisition of learning. Here having access to libraries 
which amount to one or more hundred thousand vols. they pur- 
sue their studies under every advantage, and exhibit by their 
works the utility of these institutions. From these fellow- 
ships, the world has received many of the profoundest dis- 
coveries in science, and not a small number of the proudest 
specimens of intellect. 

The unequal distribution of property in Europe, where 
most of the wealth is in the possession ofa small minority, ena- 
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bles many of their young men of fortune to devote themselves 

to literature. The revival of learning burst the shackies of 

public opinion, and convinced mankind that the immortality 

derived from the closet, would be as lasting as that acquired 
in the field. To gain the applause of succeeding generations 
many resigned the pomp of war, and entered the Republic of 
Letters as candidates for fame. Few of our countrymen, on the 
other hand, have fortunes adequate to enable them to devote their 
lives to the acquisition of learning. Half of the young men 
who are graduated at our Colleges, acquire their education 
by parental sacrifices, or through their own exertions. 1Im- 
mediately after leaving their Alma Mater, they embark in 
some one of the professions, or in commerce, to procure a sub- 
sistence. These pursuits present to their eyes the prospect of 
competence, and in its acquisition, their future years are pass- 
ed. Bythe time that their fortunes are sufficient to permit 
them to retire from business, their minds having long been di- 
verted from science and literature, become unfitted to grapple 
with them, and they are much more fond of realizing the luxu- 
ries which wealth presents to their enjoyment than in “ trim- 
ming the midnight lamp,” or turning over the musty leaves of 
ponderous folios. 

The greatest impediment to the advancement of literature 
in this country, and one which will materially retard its pro- 
gress for years to come, results from the fact that the profes- 
sions and commerce, are the most certain avenues to distinc- 
tion. ‘The latter holds out to the votary of wealth its luxuries 
and its splendour, and to his eyes the costly equipage-and the 
magnificent villa, exhibit a lustre which nothing can equal. 
In acquiring this distinction, and the numerous enjoyments of 
riches, he exerts the energies of his mind and is amazed at 
the ardour with which some desire the applause which litera- 
ry eminence affords. He discovers little solid good excepting 
that which wealth bestows, and he would hardly be induced 
to leave his present career, were he confident of being able to 
“track the fiery car” of Homer, or to again tune the lyre of 
Virgil. 
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in the professions, however, and particularly in that of Law, 
comparative eminence is acquired without great difficulty, 
while the ascent to fame through the thorny paths of learning 
and science is steep andrugged. To receive the applause of 
a mob, and by the rabble to be elevated to a seat in our na- 
tional legislature, requires a certain species of intrigue, which 
a mind beut fully upon the attainment of its object will easily 
acquire, while to arrest the attention of mankind from the 
closet, and from retirement, presents difficulties which deter 
the mind of ambition. The former course furnishes the ad- 
venturer with a comfortable subsistence, and at every step 
the wreath of applause blooms with increasing beauty. In 
the_latter, hunger stares him tn the face, while renown is 
scarcely perceptible. He realizes that present good is more 
desirable than future uncertainty, and leaving the groves of 
Academus, he mingles in the bustle of the world. ‘The suc- 
cess that he meets with in his progress, propels him forward, 
and distinction he often finds within his grasp. His political 
career is equally attractive, and although he discovers thou- 
sands falling from the highest eminence, and losing their in- 
fluence with every fluctuation of party, still he believes that 
his course will be marked with the smiles of fortune, and that 
adversity will never shade his unclouded sky. 

These we conceive to be some of the reasons which have 
retarded the growth of literature and science in this country. 
Within the last ten years, this subject has excited much more 
interest in the public mind, than at any previous period. The 
noble generosity which has been manifested towards the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, not only by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, but also by individuals, deserves the highest com- 
mendation. New professorships have. been established, on 
firm foundations, their library and apparatus have been greatly 
increased, and instances of private munificence have been ex- 
hibited, which have not been paralleled in any other state in 
the union. Itisnow placed upon a foundation equal to many 
of the Universities in Europe, and bids fair to diffuse its 
streams of science and literature upon mankind. 
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We should be much gratified could we give the same ac- 
count of the liberality of this state, towards the University in 
this city. Unfortunately for Yale, itis located in a state, lim- 
ited in extentand population. The views ofthe inhabitants of 
a small independent district are usually circumscribed, and in 
no country is the truth of this observation more strikingly ex- 
hibited than in this state. Every donation made by the Legis- 
lature to the support of this institution, has been felt by the 
inhabitants for years, and produced a groan, which noth- 
ing could have elicited, unless a direct attack upon their purs- 
es. Toevery exertion which has been made to move their 
generosity, they have shrunk back like a man recoiling from 
a viper, and have ostensibly said “ ye will take away my 
wealth, and what have I more.”? Although ready to acknow!l- 
edge that it was the “ brightest gem in the diadem of the state”? 
they have closed the hand of charity, and withheld from it the 
gleanings oftheir profusion. With taxessmallerthanany country 
on the globe, and with competence existing under alm~st eve- 
ry roof, they have closed their eyes upon its wants, and stop- 
ped their ears when calling for aid. Such have been the feel- 
ings of our successive Legislatures when its benign influence 
has extended to every inhabitant, in the instructors and cler- 
gymen which it has educated; and such will be its situation, 
unless a mighty change should take place in public sentiment. 
To the unwearied exertions of its officers, it is indebted for its 
present reputation, and had it not been for these efforts, it 
it would long since have lost its importance, and perhaps have 
been annihilated before the iron hand of selfishness would have 
unlocked its grasp, and supplied its necessities. 

Happily for the promotion of learning, all the union is not 
like Connecticut, and notwithstanding the dark cloud which 
enshrouds the generosity of the state, the time is probably not 
far distant, when these subjects will interest the inhabitants of 
this country, and its literary.character will be established. 
This opinion we have formed from looking at the present situa- 
tion of the country, and if our readers should be inclined to 
doubt the assertion, we think they will be convinced of its 
truth by attending to the following suggestions. 
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The fortunes of many of our countrymen are becoming ex- 

tensive, and with this augmentation of wealth, the thirst for 
knowledge and the means of acquiring it, are evidently in- 
creasing. The requisites for admission into our literary insti- 
tutions are annually becoming more numerous, and the stand- 
ard of education not only in our colleges, but also in our 
schools and academies, is evidently rising. ‘The number of 
American works has greatly increased within a few years, and 
our countrymen are willing to believe, notwithstanding the as- 
sertions of Reviewers to the contrary, that genius not only does 
not deteriorate, but that it expands in this country. Science 
and literature are beginning to engross the attention of many 
of our young men of education, and several American periodi- 
cal publications have been well received on the eastern side 
ofthe Atlantic.* The public taste, although it may of late 
have been somewhat vitiated by the flood of fiction and sec- 
ond rate poetry which has flowed in ceaseless streams from our 
presses, is evidently improving. As the western wilderness 
becomes peopled, the rage for emigration will lessen, and 
eventually cease. The population of the country will become 
more dense and the desire of improvement will be felt in the 
old, as well as in the new states. The liberality and public 
spirit there manifested will be more strikingly visible east of 
the Allegany, in consequence of their greater wealth. It will 
become more fashionable for men of fortune to part with some 
of their superfluous riches, in order to acquire that reputation 
which those who evince this liberality so justly merit. 

As years roll away, the exploits of the first settlers of this 
country will be converted into legends, around which fable 
will throw its obscurity. Their invincible resolution will be- 
come the subject of the poet’s pen, and their stern virtues will 
be held up to the admiration of posterity in all the melody of 
song. ‘The names of those heroes of the Revolution, who 

* Of this class are the North American Review, and the American Journal of 
Science. The tormer will well bear a comparison with the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, and richly deserves extensive patronage : the latter has already 


elicited the hizhest commendations from gentlemen of science, both in Eu- 
dope and this country, and reflects great credit upon its Fditor 
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breasted themselves against the oppressor, and enrolled these 
states on the record of nations, will shine on the pages of the 
future historian. Every hilland every dale which witnessed 
their valour, will be consecrated by its antiquity, and by the 
reverence of succeeding generations. These will be visited 
by the poet and the painter, and this mighty struggle will be 
renewed on canvass and in rhyme. The exertions made to 
promote the happiness of mankind, will be extended, and that 
benevolence which is now wafting the glorious news of salva- 
tion to distant lands, will be continually increasing. The 
minds of men will be more and more refined by the influence 
of religion, and with its increase, the asperities of party, and 
those numerous checks will vanish, which have long retarded 
the progression of the human mind. 
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SONNET. 


Soft heaving wave—whose pure translucency 
Swells on the bosom of the placid lake, 

And as it slowly swells. the watry flake 

Plays on the snowy pebble gracefully, 

While breathes around fair Nature’s minstrelsy, 
And morning zepbyrs in the willows wake, 

And from the boughs the show’ ry moisture shake, 
And winding riv’lets murmur tunefully ; 

How sweet upon the mossy bank to lie 

And view the shining trout that darts below, 
While drowsy slumber hovers o’er my eye, 

And all its poppy dews around me flow, 

While through the quiv’ring leaves the breezes sigh, 
And round my pillow whisper mournfully. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Curio has been received. 


Hovatius is under consideration. 





